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The School Environment Preference Schedule (SEPS) measures, at the junior- and 
senior-high school level, "bureaucratic orientation," which is measured, at the adult 
level, by the Work Environment Preference Schedule (WEPS) of the same author. High 
scores typify the student who accepts and defers to authority, who prefers specific 
rules and guidelines, does not question expert judgment, and who seeks security In 
institutional and in- group Identification. Scoring is on a Likert-type scale giving two 
points for "Strongly Agree" or "Agree," one point for "Undecided or "Disagree, and 
zero points for "Strongly Disagree." The subconstructs measured are: 

self -subordination, uncriticalness, impersonallzatlon, rule conformity, and 

traditionalism. Validation studies were conducted on American, Japanese, and Indian 
student samples. (BP) 
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The School Environment Preference Schedule or SEPS isdesigned to 
at the school level, a personality construct called *burMuc»tjx ori 

tation" (Gordon 1968 b), which is measured, ^ 

Work Environment Preference Schedule or NEPS (Gordon 1968a). 

Tv^ r i zed that ~a very similar type of personality organization predis- 

“.pt characterize 

both highly structured work and classroom environments. 
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m<rh Konres tvDlfv the student yUM is accepting of and acquiescent to 

prefer to have specific rules and guidelines to 

foUow who is disinclined to question expert Jud®nent, and i*o 
of institutional and in-group identiWwtion. 
Mteristics^are differentially fostered and rewarded in various school 

environments • 
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to the NEPS may be expected to be related to ceraxn ahuj. 
adjustment and achievement. 
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Scoring 



"ill The SEPS is scored hy giving two points 

Ag^e" or Klc^“chea^*^s found to he 

Se/^n oflS'J^al Td «t^l 

diverse populations. Scoring is easily accomplished ^ «iue 

number of ^ongly Agree" and "Agree" ^ 

by two, a^ adding it to the sum of the "Undecided and "Disagre 

responses ' 



Tniic!+Y»«five normative data are presented in the appendix for several 
trex^- gr^pa. with ilroentile f 

^iSeLf^ I?is ad^sin; to develop local nonns where samples 
ofISfikent sLfw De obtained, particularly where the local refer- 
enc^^P ^presents a more meaningful frame of reference. 
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•"• Discussions of the theory underlying toe TOPS and ^ orien- 
in Gordon (1968a, 1968 b); and of toe re^ttOMhips between value ori 

tations and job requirements in Gordon U9o3j. 
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2 Two other scoring methods are used with scales of ®*'*®“* 
f^ “stofngl^12^^d”1>fTfor toe oto“r r«ponses. (Korn 
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Developnent 



Since it was intended that the 8EP3 would measure a construct similar to 
that measured at the adult level hy the WBP8, the set of categories or 
schema that guided the development of the VflSPB was modified so as to ^ 
relevant to ^ school setting. 3 The modified categories are descrihed 

as follows: 



Self-Subordination ... a desire to comply with the wishes of and 
to please one^s teacher. 



Uncriticalness ... an uncritical acceptance of the opinions of 
experts or subject matter specialists. 



lpn)ersonalization ... a preference for Impersonal or formal 
relationships, particularly with one's teachers. 



Rule Conformity ... a desire for the security that following 
rules and regulations affords. 



Traditionalism ... a need to identify with one’s school and 
to crnform to the peer-group norm. 



Sixty items. paraUeling those v*ich appeared in the developmental form 
of the WE16 but referring to the school rather than the wort envlromen , 
were prepared for the above categories. AU iteM were worded so th^ 
agre^t would reflect acceptance of the traditional n^. 
was made to control for acquiescence ty item 

was considered to be characteristtc of "bureaucratic orientation. The 
comprehensibility of each item at the 6th grade level had ^n checked 
thr?u^ the use of the Dale word Ust, the 

ist^nd a trial administration to a sample of students at that level. 



The set of items was administered for item analysis purposes to samples 
of students in the 6th throu^ 12th grades in tteee comminities. 

topersonaUzation items were found to haw rf 

situation and accordingly were eliminated. The six items . 

the remaining four categories that “*^*|“*®*^^*^ 

statistics were selected to comprise the final form of the SETS. As 
with the WEPS, one factor appeared to accourt for almost aU of rtej^ 
response variance and accordingly, only a single score is obtained. 



J The original set of categories, derived from classical organisations 
theory, represents the conmon dencmiMtor chwacteristics of moat 
highly bureaucratized org^uiizationa (Weber 19**o). 



"ttocriticamess" which was found to be margin ^ ^ 

remaining categories at the adult level dOM Mt ap^ar ^ 
and "impersonaUzation," v*ich is .Inappwpiate 
is not represented in the SEPS. Thus, while the WEPS and “» »» 
designed to measure a conmon construct, they have only three out of 
four categories in cannon. 
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Validity 



The following preliminary data have relevance to the validity of the 
SEPS, Additional data will be presented in an early revision of this 
Manual. 

Both the SEPS and WEPS were administered to a sample of 70 male and 55 
female high school students. Scores were obtained for the total score 
as well as for the six items representing each category in the SIPS and 
WEPS. Table 1 presents intercorrelations among the categories and the 
total score. The magnitude of the correlations within each instrument 
approach the category reliabilities, indicating that each instrument 
measures primarily a single factor. The correlation of the category 
scores of one instrument with those of the other and the correlation of 
.78 between total scores support the conclusion that the SBPS and WEPS 
measure a very similar construct. 



Table 1. Intercorrelations among SEPS and WEPS “category scores" 
and total scores. 



SEPS 



WEPS 



Self -Subordination (S) 
Impersonalixation (1) 
Rule Conformity (R) 
Traditionalism (T) 

Total 

Note: 



S 


U 


R 


T 


68 


.56 


.66 


.62 


50 


.52 


.52 


.56 


60 


.56 


.67 


.59 


55 


.55 


.60 


.66 


,66 


.66 


.68 


.69 



Common categories are underlined. "U' 



Total 

.73 

.60 

.70 

.68 

.78 

represents "Uhcriticalness." 



Correlations between the SEPS and values as measured by the Survey of 
Interpersonal Values (Gordon i960) and Survey of Personal Values (Gordon 
1967b) based on samples of 51 male and 53 female high school Juniors and 
seniors, are presented in Table 2. 



All values that have significant correlations with the SEPS had been 
found previously to be significantly correlated, and in the same direc- 
tion, with the WEPS. (Gordon 1968b). These findings further support the 
conclusion that the WEPS and SEPS measure a conmon construct. 

- g " 

Table 2. Correlations between the SEPS and value scales.” 



Interpersonal Values 



Male Female 



Support 


.03 


.04 


Conformity 


.04 


.43^H^ 


Recognition 


.10 


.14 


Independence 


-.04 


-.39** 


Benevolence 


.02 


.02 


Leadership 


.02 


1 

. 
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Personal Values 





Male 


Female 


Practical Mindedness 


.05 


-.12 


Achievement 


.12 


-.08 


Variety 


-.28* 


-.32* 


Decisiveness 


-.37** 


.00 


Orderliness 


.39*«^ 


.15 


Goal Orientation 


.12 


.39»* 



o 



^ In this and subsequent Tables * represents significance at the .05 level. 

** represents significance at the .01 level . 
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Correlations of the SEPS with ichoUiitic aptitude meaeupee and/or 
Rrades, for samples from three different schools in upstate Hew York, 
be found in Table 3. All relationships are negative, suggesting that in 
pupil centered schools such as these the more bureaucratically oriented 
student tends to be less bri^t and is likely to do more poorly academically. 



Table 3* 



Correlations of the 8BPS with sch«x>l grades and measures 
of Scholastic Aptitude, 



School 

A 


Grade 

12 


Sax 

Male 

Female 


17.0 


H 

57 

42 


Grades 

-.51** 

-.21 


A^tude 


6 


6 


Male 

Female 


11.6 

11.4 


112 

U4 


-.21* 

-.35** 


-.31 •* 


C 


U-12 


Male 

Female 


17.0 

17.0 


51 

53 




-.30'^ 
-.37 «* 



-.27® 
-.27 

Note: a) California test of mental maturity b) Preliminary SAT - Verbal 

c) Preliminary SAT - Mathematics 

Means and standard deviations for all male and female studmats in toe 7th 
through 12th grades of a btoiversity school are presented in 7* 

this particular school, the nature of the student input had been hifi^ily 
stable over the previous six year period and attrition was very low. A 
monotonic decrease in means will be noted for samples of boto sexes be^- 
at the 7th grade reflecting a consistent reduction in "bureaucratic 

orientation*' with advancing grade level. 




Grade 


N 


Male 

MMUl 


SD 


g"' 


Female 

Keen 




7 


30 


31.3 


6.0 


35 


27.7 


5.2 


8 


33 


26.7 


6.3 


35 


26.6 


5.5 


9 


34 


25.9 


5.8 


35 


24.7 


8.5 


10 


36 


29.2 


7.1 


36 


24.7 


6.5 


11 


30 


22.1 


5.6 


23 


22.7 


6.6 


12 


34 


21.9 


7.2 


36 


19.2 


8.5 



A decrease in means for the SBFS (in translnUon) h^ beto found 

in a study conducted in six Juni<* and three senior hl^. schooU in 
Fukushima and Tokyo, Japan hy Akio ttkucM. For both sexM and in ^ 
types of schools the SEPS means of the \wper class students were lower 
than those for the lower class students. For both sexes ^ signif' 

icant mean differences on the SEPS were found between students in the 
junior and senior high achoolSe 



The decrease in "bureaucratic orientation" that occurs in both cultures 
probably reflects both an increasing need for indapcndcnca on the part 




or younj/, people ns they grow up os well as a reduction in environmental 
constraints within the school itself with increasing grade level. 

In another study by Professor Kiloichi (Kikuchi and Gordon, ^^9) 
students in the 7th, 8th and 9th grades were administered both the sps 
(in translation) and 20 sen»ntic differential scales which had been found 
to be associated with positive and negative feelings toward school; 

Table 5a presents, at each grade le'/el, the number of scales out of the 
20 on which the high and the low SEPS groups (the upper and lower 15 per 
cent) had the higher average. The results indicate that (at each 
level) the noro*. bureaucratically oriented the student the more positive 

his attitude toward school. 



Table 5b presents for each SEPS group within each grade level, the number 
of scales on which the average group attitude toward scho<^ is 
It will be noted that with an increase in grade level, members of b^ 
groups became decreasingly positive in their attitudes toward S(»ool. 

Also, within each grade level, the more ®*^*^^*® * 

larger number of statements reflecting a positive attitude toward school 
do their less bureaucratic counteirarts. 



Table 5. Number of semantic differential scales on which (a) one 
SEPS group shows a more positive attitude toward school 
than the other and (b) each SEPS group shows a positive 
attitude toward school. 



(a) 

Group 


s 


Grade 


-2 


Hi^ SEPS 


19 


15 


16 


Low SEPS 


1 


k 


3 



0>) 

Group 


J7 


Grade 


J2 


High SEPS 


19 


13 


10 


Low SEPS 


U 


9 


3 



Note: One tie occurred at the 8th and 9th grade levels. 

That Indian hi^ school students have substantially hi^er wnformist val- 
ues than their American counterparts was estoblished in 
cultural research (see Makkar and Gordon 1966, Gordon and Rakkar 196^. 
These same differences are found on the SEPS (Tabli 6) between studerts 
of comparable socio-economic status in Jullundur, India and Albai^, New 
York Differences in "bureaucratic orientation" of a like magnitude 
also’were obtained on the WEPS between college samples in these two cul- 
tures. 

jabie 6. Coetparative data on the SEPS for samples of American and 
Indian hidi school juniors and seniors. 



Male female 





N 


Mean 


SD 


N 


Mean 




Indian 


ko 


39-0 


5.0 


UO 


39.8 


4.5 


American 


64 


22.0 


6.5 


59 


20.6 


7.9 


Difference 




17.0*Ht 






19, 2S* 
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Leonard V. Gordon, Director 
Program for Behavioral Research 
Room 11^, Education Bldg. 

1400 Washington Avenue 
State University of New York 
Albany, New York 12203 



